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ART IN THE SCHOOLROOM 

Our new feeling in the big responsibility of education, especially 
education of young children, has opened much and wise discussion as 
to the use and need of art in the schoolroom, and of late our women 
in all parts of the United States have become deeply interested in 
what we shall give the children to look at day after day. Perhaps it 
would be wiser first to give the women themselves,, well-meaning 
and enthusiastic as they are, a little peep into the great world of 
art and some acquaintance with its sphere and its influences. „But if 
there have been mistakes, and if errors are still being made their 
interest is making for a good end, and with much pruning and very 
much preparation we shall soon have our schoolroom walls wisely 
and fitly hung. 

It is to our Kindergartnerin and our primary teachers that we 
must turn for advice in one direction — we must ask them what they, 
in their experience, find which appeals to little children. To our 
artists and lovers of art we turn for what is the best expression of 
the picture that we are told appeals. 

Our object in decorating the schoolroom is -not solely to attract 
the child's attention and perhaps to rest his mind for a few minutes. 
The cheapest color-types and bad copies of poor daubs will do that; 
nor have we far to look for the deleterious effect of this once-favored 
plan. There are so many and deep considerations that women's clubs 
alone, or associations of teachers, cannot be left safely to judge of 
what we are to give the children in order to turn their minds toward 
art-thought. 

In the kindergarten they tell us the child is first attracted to a 
picture of life. His first impulse is to imitate, and he loves pictures 
of men and women and children in positions and circumstances he 
can most easily imitate; and so with pictures of animals. But this 
feeling comes before the child's mind is at all unfolded by the kinder- 
garten; it comes when the little baby blinks his eyes to indicate a gas- 
light, and so there is a love of something a little more complex to be 
found in the developing child. A sunny bright landscape is one of 
the things the little city child welcomes most heartily. In the very 
young child the color-sense is naturally very much stronger than the 
sense of form, and in our kindergartens the most successful pictures 
are those of color — of bright and striking color. 

As the child grows older he demands something more than mere 
color and form-satisfaction; he demands beauty. Most likely he 
cannot at all tell you why he likes one picture and not another. It is 
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striking that most children, as well as most people, are afraid of art, 
and hesitate even to attempt to analyze their impressions. But it is 
safe to say that pictures full of local or national interest, subjects in 
some way familiar to something known, are the ones most children 
enjoy. Just as in everything else, in awakening the art sense the 
child's interest must be stimulated by an appeal to himself, and that 
appeal is made by giving him something with which he has a very 
definite association and for which he has some love. That is why the 
scowling prints of Washington and Lincoln have so long occupied a 
place in our schoolrooms; and that is why, too, good and bad repro- 
ductions of the famous Madonnas have hung in conspicuous places. 
But we can no longer afford to blunt our children's appreciation of 
good printing and copying, which has made such strides these last 
years; nor can we blunt their art sense by letting them learn to love, 
through daily association, poor portraits. Their love of the Madonna 
pictures comes from the home; it is essentially a home-picture and 
represents the beautiful, sacred mother-love, that our children early 
feel and reverence. The pictures of the schoolroom are those which 
should teach the lesson of the school, if they are to teach at all; 
those which show the child the relations of life in the world, not in 
the home, for the school is a miniature world. 

In choosing the pictures, we must remember that with the child 
we are to go from the known to the unknown; from pictures of laugh- 
ing girls and jolly boys who look just like sister Mary and little 
Johnny, to sunny meadows and tall trees and the skies under which 
the child would love to lie and dream, and then to history, local or 
national, in which the child is becoming vitally interested. Yet we 
must go slowly and cautiously; we must choose wisely. We need 
not tell of the indifference and even hatred of art that has come from 
poor pictures with which a child has been in daily contact, and we 
know only too well how hard it is to overcome this prejudice against 
art. We have in our own city a convincing proof of what beautiful 
pictures, true in line and color, are doing for our people, and we need 
no argument to convince us of the great love they have awakened. 
To our schools is partly due the thanks, and to our liberality in throw- 
ing open the rich stores to the people on their rest days. 

Since we know the kind of picture to give the child, we have to 
judge who shall be the artists, and at once we may say the very best 
artists are the ones for the schoolroom. We do not hesitate to bring 
up our children on the best literature. We give the best music to our 
little tots; so now we must give them true art in pictures. There are 
those who say that children cannot appreciate art in the highest 
sense, and advise giving them something they can grasp at once. 
But whatever there is of value for the child in a mediocre picture is 
to be found in a good picture by a good man with all the value and 
good heightened and strengthened by true art-feeling and treatment. 



THE ART OF PYROGRAPHY 
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If there are beauties in the picture undiscerned by the child at first, 
later, when his faculties and emotions are broadened and developed, 
he will see them and love them, even though the picture is not before 
him, for the child remembers, almost in every detail, a picture he has 
learned to love and which he can bring quickly before his mind. 

Thus, in brief, let us have pictures satisfying the demands of 
childhood, painted by true artists, and our children will grow up 
broader and better for the quickening and the beauty which came 
into their school life wisely fitting them to meet the darker and less 
pleasant world. Edna Harris. 




WINTER, BY EARL H. REED 



THE ART OF PYROGRAPHY 

Pyrography furnishes to the lover of pure line effect a peculiar 
fascination which has much of the charm of the etched line, and is 
subject to many of the delightful uncertainties which haunt the user 
of the etching needle. Every particular form of art expression neces- 
sarily has its limitations. If one desires simply to imitate such lights 
and shadows as he may see in a landscape or figure, he had much 
better make use of a camera than to employ the small delicate plati- 
num points and other paraphernalia which must be used in interpreting 



